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Wuat will it profit us that Jesus died for 
sin, if we do not die to sin” 





WHEN one is under call for a Christian ser- 
vice the best way of saying, ‘‘l pray thee 
have me excused,” is instead of looking back 
to go forward. Then when a willing mind is 
proved, will be the Master’s time, should He 
co choose, to take the will for the deed. 





Too little of the proceedings of this week’s 
sessions of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting could 
be expressed in the present number to make 
a result profitable to the reader, or compen- 
sating for the interference with the right ser- 
vice of the sittings in the mind of the writer. 





? 


age!’ To the wants of the age, but not to 
its wishes, Christ does, indeed, adapt his dis- 
pensation. The same yesterday, to-day and 
forever, He speaks to the condition of every 


testimony of truth, and in much love received 
| the friends of it into his house, who were 
travelling in the same work. As he delighted 
to draw near to the well-spring of life, for 
Divine succor and consolation, he was not un- 


age as Lord of its needs, but not the accom-| mindful often to wait upon the Lord in his 


” 


modator of its whims. ‘‘Indulge me, 
the world to Christianity, ‘‘or I will not pat- 
ronize you,—you will not get adherents;” 
And so the times, the age, the world ‘‘will 
love its own.” Its logic to the church is, 
**Throw away Christianity if you wish to get 
adherents to it;’—just as to us its word keeps 
up the ery, ‘‘Throw away your Quakerism if 
you wish to get members’’—and then they 
will be members of what, an organization or 
a principle? 

Not conformation to an age, but transfor- 
mation by the renewing of its mind, is what 
salvation requires and bestows. Let the age 
adapt itself to the Christian dispensation, ra- 
ther than the dispensation to the age,—and 
great shall be the peace of its people, and the 
happiness of its civilization. Salvation for- 
bids that we should glory ‘‘save in the cross 
of our Lord, by whom the world is crucified 
unto us and we unto the world,” using it as 
not abusing it. What an abuse of this world 
it is to make it our master. What a mastery 
and overcoming of the world our faith makes! 


The author of the book on ‘‘The Future of 


Tue fear expressed in our last number of} War,” noticed in our last number, should be 
the passage of the Racing Bill in the Penn-| given as I. S. BLocn. 


syvlania Senate, we may now in gratitude 
note, have proved groundless, in that the bill 
failed to become a law. 





THE Christian dispensation does not need 
saving, but the Twentieth Century does need 
it. Salvation can save the age, but the age 
cannot save salvation, in any other sense than 
by being saved ;—coming under its power from 
generation to generation and so glorifying the 
gospel in being glorified by it. 

Christendom may, indeed, give way to the 
age; but Christianity cannot, and live. Sup- 
pose the Christian dispensation could begin 
fora moment to make the world its master, 
that beginning would be its end. Thanks be 
toChrist that the beginning was fought off 
by Him, when Satan offered Christ the world 
a the price of one act of submission to him. 

“Oh! but,” say our time-servers, ‘‘the 
Christian dispensation must adapt itself to the 
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John Carlile. 


John Carlile, of the city of Carlisle, in the 
county of Cumberland, was, through the gra- 
cious visitation of God, convinced of the bless- 
ed truth about the year 1763, by the ministry 
of John Graves. . . He grew and in- 
creased in faithfulness, according to his meas- 
ure; and was drawn forth sometimes in a pub- 
lic testimony, and preached the gospel, not 
in the eloquence of speech, but very power- 
ful and reaching, in simplicity, and sincerity. 

Although illiterate as to outward learning, 
yet in his doctrine and testimony, he consid- 
erably opened the Scriptures of truth, by the 
assistance of that Holy Spirit that gave them 
forth, to the edification of the hearers, and 
confirmation of those gospel truths by him 
preached. He labored in the work of the 
ministry in divers counties in England, and 
also in Scotland. Several were convinced by 
his labors of love in the gospel of Christ in 
many places, who remain as seals of his min- 
istry. 

He was open-hearted, and zealous for the 








says|family, to whom the Lord was pleased to 


reach, in order to their convincement, by his 
blessed truth. He was sometimes opened to 
speak a few words to them, and to supplicate 
the Lord; at other times in silence, to wait 
upon the Lord in his family, to feel an increase 
and growth in the virtue of truth among 
them. Many are witnesses of the benefit and 
comfort they received in those his family 
meetings. Although at his first convince- 
ment in the city, and when he came to bear 
testimony to the truth, he was as a speckled 
bird among the birds of the wood, there being 
none who bore the same profession in the said 
city, and was warred against by the bitter 
magistrates, and severe informers, and cruel 
persecutors; yet such was the Lord’s good- 
ness to him, that he was preserved faithful in 
his testimony for the Lord through all. Some 
of his persecutors fell into great distress and 
died miserahly; and others of them fell into 
great poverty; so that a prison became their 
dwelling, and therein they died. He was al- 
ways ready to help forward and encourage 
every good work on truth’s account, was much 
given to hospitality, and was open-hearted to 
the poor of any society. He was of a blame- 
less conversation, just in his dealings, and of 
a good report among all people, and valiant 
for truth and its testimony to the end. 

In his sickness he often exhorted Friends to 
be faithful to the Lord and His truth accord- 
ing to their measure, saying, then the Lord 
would stand by them, and bring them through 
all the exercises they might meet with for the 
same, and they should have the reward of well 
done; with more expressions of the like na- 
ture. 

Having some sight of the glory and joys of 
heaven, that those who are faithful and up- 
right-hearted shall enjoy, and that evidence 
in himself, of his soul’s everlasting peace, he 
signified his desire of a change, and that his 
wife and children might give him freely up, 
saying it would be well. Being sensible the 
time of his departure drew near, he said to 
his friends and neighbors present, that a lit- 
tle time would finish and make all things easy. 

He died the 25th of the Twelfth Month, 
1706, in the faith of Jesus, and in full unity 
with Friends, aged about seventy-four years. 
—Selected. 





WHEN the Lord breathes into the human 
heart a thought, it behooves the hearer to 
weigh well its import; they who heed the 
celestial visitant, see not with the limitations 
that pertain to mortality, but walk in the 
light and unity with Jehovah. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Around Porto Rico. 


(Concluded from page 316.) 







So it comes about that, whilst trade be- 
tween our country and Porto Rico has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds as the annual 
official statistics reveal, this has been accom- 
plished to the part dissatisfaction of the Col- 
ony. Do people or newspapers of our country 
forget the other side of the story when telling 
of the benefits and profits of imperialism? 

Another cause of dissatisfaction in Porto 
Rico is the fact that, under Spanish rule the 
people had representation in the Cortes of 
Spain, but they have not been conceded any 
such representation in Congress. Their gov- 
ernment is simply a local one, the executive 
branch of it being under appointment from 
Washington, and being endowed with large 
powers wherewith to steer or control legisla- 
tion. The people feel that their position is 
only that of a colony like one which any im- 
perial power might hold, and that, having had 
their citizenship taken from them, no substi- 
tuiton has been granted. All this does not 
seem fair. Yet insome extenuation it may be 
said that the Colonial government seems to 
be made up of sincere and efficient men. Al. 
so, a great many of the natives would not—as 
in our own country—seem to be sufficiently 
educated to be custodians of the franchise. 

The United States is doing a grand work in 
the matter of education in Porto Rico. In 
1897, just previous to the war, there were 
about twenty-two thousand pupils enrolled in 
the Spanish schools, many of which were not 
entirely free. The schools lacked system and 
equipment, and in many cases, the teaching 
was hardly worthy of the name. The United 
States sent Dr. Brumbaugh to Porto Rico as 
superintendent of education, and he instituted 
a most efficient administration in connection 
with the public school system. Dr. Lindsay, 
the present superintendent, is ably forwarding 
the good work. I had a very interesting con- 
versation with him. There are now about 
three hundred thousand children of school 
age onthe Island. The latest reports show 
that about sixty-one thousand of these are in 
the public schools—patterned after those of 
the United States. There are nine hundred 
and twenty-one schools in operation, including 
normal, night and special schools. Four hun- 
dred thousand dollars in the past four years 
has been devoted to new buildings. Fourteen 
hundred teachers are natives, about one hun- 
dred of them being Americans. The average 


monthly salary of teachers is about forty dol- 


lars. It will be seen that a very economical 
and substantial progress is being made in dif- 
fusion of education. In addition to the regu- 
lar public there are now three industrial 
schools. Twelve agricultural schools have 
been established, and three nurses’ training 
schools are in contemplation. English is 
taught in every school on the Island, and it is 
hoped ere many years American text books 
will be generally used. 

One day when wandering around San Juan, 
I came across a good-sized building with some 
young people about the door-way. Thinking 
it might be a school, [ inquired of a gentleman 
with the children. He proved to be the prin- 
cipal of the establishment, which was an in- 
dustrial school. He called the teacher of 
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English, who acted as interpreter. I had an 
interesting talk with them, and was courteous- 
ly shown through the building. Both sexes 
are taught in this school. The course includes 
not only English and Spanish grammar, his- 
tory, reading and geography, but also book 
accounts and methods of conducting business. 
Instruction is given in free-hand and mechan- 
ical drawing, also in Sloyd and construction 
of models and articles of household use, such 
as brackets and light furniture. Some of the 
work done in designs with different colored 
chalk on the black-boards was beautiful. The 
girls are particularly taught cooking, sewing, 
dress-making, needle work, drawn work, darn- 
ing and embroidery. They are very skilful. 
Taking the boys and girls together. it would 
be difficult to find a more alert and keen-eyed 
lot of young people. 

Another day I went over a common public 
school. Here, as in the other one, was a reg- 
ular American equipment of furniture, etc., 
for school work. The children, about two 
hundred and fifty in number, generally ranged 
in age from six to fifteen years. The disci- 
pline and quickness of the pupils seemed ad- 
mirable in all the class-roums I visited. After 
a broad hint to the teacher of English, she 
willingly had some of them step outside for a 
few moments, while I photographed them. 
From what little I have seen and heard the 
Porto Rican children are very ambitious, and 
take great pride in their work, as well as ib 
presenting as good a personal appearance as 
they can during school hours. Many of them 
are very poor, and as they cannot afford to 
wear shoes and stockings all the time, will 
go to and from school barefooted, carrying 
these useful articles of apparel and only wear- 
ing them during school hours. 

When our ship lay in the bay at Ponce eight 
United States war vessels were anchored a 
mile or two away. At night time the play of 
the innumerable electric lights as they prac- 
tised signalling was beautiful to witness. One 
evening the admiral’s yacht passed by convey- 
ing him and many officers to a ball in Ponce. 
The deck was crowded with a gay throng 
dressed in the trappings of war, whilst music 
floated on the breeze. Who, according to 
nature, would not be an admiral with almost 
unlimited power over his fleet, and courted by 
‘*fair women and brave men.’’ 

But here the enticement ends. The two days 
of my sojourn on shore in Ponce I saw a good 
deal of the sailor boys. Some behaved well 
enough; but many were all around the town 
miserably drunk. Occasionally there would 
be a fight and vile language filled the air; | 
took a snap shot of a drunken marine fighting, 
and nearly got another picture of an intoxi- 
vated sailor attacking a well-dressed and ap- 
parently educated native. My object was to 
show the seamy side of naval glory. Amer- 
icans laugh over some of the escapades of the 
“Jackies” as they affectionately call them. 
But it seems to me that if a stronger people 
than ourselves held our country, and our 
would be ‘‘defenders’”’ roamed in maudlin 
condition through the streets of our eities and 
villages insulting men and women, we possibly 
would not enjoy the situation any more than 
do the Porto Ricans. 

One lovely First-day morning whilst we lay 
in San Juan harbor, there was a fight between 
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two sailors on the forecas‘le of a nearby Unj- 
ted States ship of war. An officer and a ma. 
rine with a gun, stood over the scrap to gee 
fair play. When it was over the deck wag 
wiped up and things looked normal once more, 
Here is the moral. It may seem very sad to 
good Cliristian people to think of such a dese- 
| cration of the day. But if they hire and train 
| men to slay their fellows, they cannot expect 
to secure those of the finer sensibilities to 
engage in the Christ-forbidden business. Its 
associations are inherently bad. Sin and dig. 
ease unmentionable, will continue to follow in 
the wake of the navy just so long as God- 
fearing people continue to countenance its in- 
crease or complacently allow their tax-money 
to be applied therefor without any words of 
protest. 

Porto Rico may need a strong constabulary, 
and has it. But what a pity that the splendid 
educational work of the United States should 
be offset by the evils connected with the fre- 
quent presence of the navy! 

One morning a cultured and prominent Por. 
to Rican called on me, evidently with the in- 
tent of conversing on religious subjects. He 
plied me with many interrogatories regarding 
the Society of Friends. The conversation 
was through an interpreter and with the aid of 
my little parallel-column Spanish and English 
Testament. As he asked me searching ques- 
tions regarding the work of the Holy Spirit, 
the atonement, ritual, worship and war, | 
would reply by referring to the Testament 
verse after verse, endeavoring to explain their 
connection with each other, and the resultant 
reasons for our faith and practice. As the 
culminating point in an argument would be 
reached he with alternate solemnity or pleas- 
ure expressed his assent. At the end of our in- 
terview, he asked why a people holding such 
ideas regarding religion did not send some of 
its ministers to Porto Rico to teach these 
biblically founded truths? 

Truly the fields are white unto harvest; and 
the laborers are all too few. And why? 

The return vovage was delayed by head seas 
which frequently broke in veritable cataracts 
over the bow of the good ship Ponce. Ina 
little less than six days we exchanged the 
tropical heat and waving palms of Porto Rico 
for the frosty air and snow-clad hills sur 
rounding New York city. 

Richard Pike. 

Richard Pike, of Cork, in Ireland, was 
born at Newbury, in England, about the year 
1627, and came from Ireland belonging to the 
‘*horse in the army,” which were sent from 
England, for the reduction of that nation, 
upon the rebellion of the natives. While he 
was in the army he had the character of 4 
very sober, conscientious man, but of great 
courage, for which he was much esteemed by 
his superior officers. In those days he was 
religiously inclined, and one who sought the 
Lord; and the Lord was pleased to be found 
of him, and revealed his truth to him. About 
the year 1655, the Lord sent some of his 
faithful ministers called Quakers to that natiob 
to preach the everlasting gospel, by whom he 
was convinced of the way of life and salvation, 
to which he became truly obedient, and so01 
denied the use of carnal weapons for the de 
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struction of mankind, and in other things tak- 
ing up the cross of Christ, despising the 
shame, and, for truth’s sake, became a great 
sufferer, by patiently enduring reproaches, | 
abuses, and imprisonments, as well as loss of 
outward substance. As he was a faithful fol- | 


that they were almost amazed, warning them 
to prize their time, and be more faithful for 
the time to come. 

tie also called those of his children who 
had come to some years of understanding, 
'and gave them heavenly advice and counsel as 
lower of the Lord Jesus, so he was greatly | follows: Fear the Lord, and be faithful to 
beloved by all faithful Friends who knew him;| Him, and be obedient to your mother, and 
and his deportment and conversation were! then the lord will be a father to you, and 
such as adorn the blessed truth, he being very | provide for and bless you every day, and let 
upright and just, as well as a very inoffen-| the blessing of your dying father rest upon 


sive man; insomuch that his greatest persecu- | you. 


tors have been heard to say, ‘*lf there were any 


good and honest men among the Quakers, he | one years of age.-—Selected. 


was one.” The year 1668 he was with several 
Friends more cast into prison by one Rye, 
then mayor of Cork, for meeting together to 
worship God; in which place he got a violent 
cold, which ended in a flux, that brought him 
very low, the prison being thronged and with- 
out convenience at that time tor the sick. 
The jailer indulged him for a little time to be 
a prisoner in his own house. 

After his coming home, the distemper in- 
creasing upon him, brought him exceedingly 
weak and low; though in much pain, yet very 
patient under it, and much retired to the 
Lord, and in a sweet frame of spirit. The 
fifth day before he died, came that worthy 
mother in Israel, Susannah Mitchel, to visit 
him; who, sitting in silent waiting upon the 
Lord by his bedside, was moved to. pray, 
which she did with great fervency of spirit. 
At which time also the power of the Lord fell 
upon him in a wonderful manner, greatly 
melting and tendering his spirit, causing him 
to give forth several sweet and heavenly ex- 


_—_ 
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: 63. 
Give me the quiet prince of priestly mien, 
Responsive soul who gives vibrating touch, 


Gen. xxiv 


And clasps inchains of prayer the heavens and earth, 


Adding completeness to departing day. 


Unfolding thoughts go out to farthest reach, 
And lifted hands reveal a bosom bare, 

When lo! a drove of camels heaves in sight, 
And Sarah’s tent bids welcome to the bride, 


H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 
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The Slaughter of our friends for Hat-Homage. 


The Audubon Society of Louisiana has issued 
a circular for general distribution which con- 
tains the following: 

“Of late years the ravages of the cotton- 
worm, tobacco-worm and the cane-borer have 
been appalling, and why? because the birds 


pressions; and though he was exceedingly | that feed on these insects and tueir larve have 


weak in body, and neither able nor fit to rise 
out of bed before, yet the presence and pow- 
er of the Lord so strengthened him that he 
immediately ruse out of bed as one that ailed 
but little, and put on bis clothes in order to 
go to the prison to see and meet his dear com- 
panions and fellow sufferers. His wife and 
friends: present, seeing the great and sudden 
alteration, were in great hopes the Lord 
would restore him to his health again. 

He went abroad to prison as one that was 
not sick, and had a good meeting with Friends 
there, the jailer gave him leave in the even- 
ing to return home again, which he did with 
little appearance of illness; but soon after his 
return, as one that was only raised from 
his death-bed to give his last visit to his be- 
loved friends, his distemper returned again, 
and he grew exceedingly ill that night, and 
80 continued growing worse till about the 
third day, in the evening, at which time he 
was so ill that it was concluded he was dying. 
In his weak condition the power of the Lord 
came upon him again, in an extraordinary man- 
ber, so that he was revived, and as one that had 
new life and strength given him, he spoke 
of the wonderful love of God to his soul, and 
the preciousness of truth, with seasonable 
exhortation to all that were about him. Thus 
he continued with the Lord’s power upon him 
until the fifth day, having a spirit of dis- 
cerning given him from the Lord, by which 
he saw and spoke directly to the inward states 
and conditions of most cr all that came to 
Visit him, giving counsel and advice accord- 


ingly, and in particular to some who had been 
He spoke so home to their states 


Unfaithfu |. 


















been wantonly slaughtered to satisfy the greed 
of a civilized but perverted people. Millions 
of our most beneficial birds are annually killed 
to be served on the tables under fancy names; 
while many other millions are stripped of their 
feathers, which are then used as fantastic 
decorations for the heads of women. 

**Why are the cray-fish giving so much trou- 
ble to the rice-planters, boring through their 
leaves, cutting the standing rice and doing 
thousands of dollars damage every year? Be- 
cause the Herons, which feed on these cray- 
fish, have been slaughtered to satisfy the van- 
ity of women, who demand their plumes for 
their hats. Why do the fishermen have so 
much trouble locating the schools of fish and 
shrimp? Hecause the great flocks of Gulls 
and ferns that followed these schools, thus 
showing the toilers of the sea just where to 
cast their nets, have disappeared. Where 
have they gone? Read the answer on the 
hats of our women. 

**A most urgent appeal will be made to the 
next Legislature for bird protection. We in- 
tend to raise such a powerful sentiment for 
the redress of present frightful wrongs that 
our demands for efficient legislative enactment 
will be granted, not because this Society asks 
for it, but because it is in the vital interests 
of the people of every part of the state.” 


——————___ 











THE last judgment is a phrase which we 
have almost robbed of its effect, because we 
have used it chiefly for a remote and pictorial | 


future. 


Sf He quietly departed this life 
in the Fourth Month, 1668, being about forty- 
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Science and Industry. 


SYSTEMATIC inquiries into the present con- 
dition of bird life in Missouri bring to light 
the surprising fact that within the last fifteen 
years insectivorous birds have decreased sixty- 
two per cent. and game birds eighty per cent. 


THE deadly ‘‘sleeping sickness” of West Af- 
rica has been discovered to be a form of men- 
ingitis. It is almost always fatal. Commu- 
nicated by some means unknown, it begins 
with a slight listlessness and gradually pro- 
duces coma and death. Its duration is from 
one to six months. Its ravages have depopu- 
lated large districts, although as far as known 
it has affected only the negroes. 


On10, says the Scientific American, holds 
an interesting place among the stone-produce- 
ing territories of the world in that here are 
said to be located the largest sandstone quar- 
ries extant and from these quarries comes the 
bulk of all the whetstones and grindstones of 
the country. The value of her grindstones 
and whetstones product last year was $577,543. 
It is this class of Ohio’s stone product too 
that is more in demand than her rough stone. 

To-DAY we hear a great deal about women 
usurping men in the field of labor. That it 
is not so new an idea is proved by one woman 
in Indiana, who admits she is thirty-six years 
old and has for twenty-one of them been a 
cobbler. She understands the trade as well 
as any man who handled an awl or wielded a 
hammer. She learned her trade at a factory 
when she was fifteen years old and continued 
there till the factory closed down, some eight 
years aiter. 





How Brrps Drink AT SEA.—The means by 
which sea birds quench their thirst when far 
out at sea is described by an old skipper, who 
tells how he has seen birds at sea, far from 
any land that could furnish them water, hov- 
ering around and under a storm cloud, clat- 
tering like ducks on a hot day at a pond, and 
drinking in the drops of rain as they fell. 
They will smell a rain one hundred miles dis- 
tant, or even further off, and scud for it with 
almost inconceivable swiftness. 





THE resourcefulness of modern engineering 
appears in a plan nowadays employed in tun- 
neling through water-bearing strata. The soil 
is first frozen and is then removed in blocks. 
In a mine at Iron Mountain, Michigan, a long 
perpendicular tunnel, extending one hundred 
feet below the water level, was thus excava- * 
ted. To freeze the soil. pipes are sunk ina 
circle around the site of the proposed shaft, 
and brine that has been cooled in an ice ma- 
chine to zero temperature is circulated through 
the pipes. 





‘‘WHEN we consider what an important ad- 
junct the telegraph has become to the rail- 
roads,’’ says The Electrical World and Engin- 
eer, ‘it is hard to get oneself back to the 
time of the Baltimore and Ohio experiments 
of 1844, and to take seriously Professor 


We. have dwelt on the final date of | Morse’s suggestion that if a break were fourd 


judgment, and lost sense of a state of judg-|in the telegraph wires the train should stop 


ment. 


long enough to repair it. But this is what 
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he said: ‘Very little interruption would take 
place if the train that discovered a break 
would stop not more than five minutes, and, 
being furnished with pieces of wire already 
prepared fur the purpose, any one could sim- 
ply unwrap and scrape the broken ends and 
unite them by twisting the ends of the pieces 
of wire to them.’ ”’ 


To FIND THE NoRTH MAGNETIC POLE.—Cap- 
tain Ronald Amundsen, a Norwegian, this com- 
ing spring, is to conduct an exhibition to dis- 
cover the magnetic North Pole and there to 
carry out observations during a series of 
years. The magnetic North Pole differs from 
the earth’s mathematical North Pole in two 
essential respects: the magnetic North Pole 
is easy to reach, while the mathematical pole 
has proved sufficiently difficult to approach; 
investigation of the magnetic pole is of much 
scientific interest, whereas the mathematical 
one is of little real impertance for purposes of 
study, the gain in reaching it being of the 
kind experienced in attaining to the summit 
of some difficult mountain peak. Captain 
Amundsen will make a magnetic survey of the 
whole ground and thus establish whether the 
pole is a mere point, a more widely spread 
area, or even several points. His equipment 
is very complete and entirely modern; he has 
had much experience in voyaging through the 
polar regions, and is said to have every quali- 
fication necessary to carry to a successful end 
an expedition of this kind. His task will 
doubtless take him several years. 

WoNDERS OF RADIUM.—Dr. George F. Bar- 
ker, emeritus professor of physics in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in a lecture delivered 
Third Month 19th, at Columbia University, 
held up in his hand a diminutive glass bulb 
which contained a small quantity of a white 
substance. Then he ordered the lights turned 
off, took a position where all could see his 
hand poised aloft, and the white substance in 
the little bulb began to gleam, as a distant 
star will shine on a dark night or through a 
cloud. 

Professor Barker explained that this was 
‘‘radium,”’ the wonderful element which was 
discovered recently. Before he made his de- 
monstration he had lectured at length and 
shown tests on the power of cathode rays and 
Roentgen rays, with which he has had long 
experience. In introducing radium he said 
the rays sent out by that element would make 
all other rays look like tallow dips. 

‘‘Here,” he said, ‘‘we have an element 
which holds within itself apparently the power 

. to give out rays. It overthrows all the old 
ideas through its conservation of energy, for 
its inherent power seems never to diminish. 
Jf you have respect for the discoveries of 
Crooke and Roentgen you should have exceed- 
ing reverence for the wonderful power con- 
tained in radium 

“*The Cathode rays in the highly exhausted 
atmosphere of a Crooke’s tube can travel with 
one-tenth the speed of light, or about seventy 
million miles a second. The speed of the ra- 
dium ray is one hundred and twenty million 
miles in a second. Yet, with all that tremen- 
dous energy within, it is so harmless that I 
can hold it in my hand or put it in my pocket.’’ 

After dwelling for some time on the won- 
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derful things that might have been accom- 
plished by means of radium, Professor Barker 
said that, unfortunately, its prospective use- 
fulness was totally discounted by the fact 
that it would be almost impossible to produce 
any quantity of it that would have practical 
value. Professor Barker said it was obtained 
from pitchblende, a mineral that is being 
mined only in Bohemia and Poland, and that it 
would take about two hundred thousand tons 
to produce a pound of radium. 

“This little piece of the ore,” said Dr. 
Barker, hoiding a piece of pitchblend up in his 
hand, ‘‘contains less that one-tenth millionth 
of one per cent. of radium. The largest 
quantity of radium I have seen was in Paris. 
It weighed three centigrams, was the size of 
a buckshot and was valued at $20,000.” 

The new element was discovered in 1898 by 
a Polish woman, the wife of a professor in the 
Ecole Industrielle of Paris, who had been mak- 
ing a series of experiments with uranium. 


Bird-Study in the Schools. 
BY WILSON TOUT. 


The solution of the bird protection problem 
can never be reached by courts, laws, or of- 
ficers. The small boy is one of the chief 
offenders, and those in authority seldom at- 
tempt to cover or even reach his thoughtless 
acts of destruction. If all boys could be shown 
the harmful results of killing birds or destroy- 
ing their nests, what an army for bird pro- 
tection there would be within a few years. If 
the girls were taught the folly of pandering to 
the demands of fashion when it calls for the 
sacrifice of countless innocent victims, the 
game wardens now needed to protect our birds 
would have to seek some other vocation if they 
would still prosper. The school is the foun- 
dation of reform movements in other lines— 
why not in this? 

The first objection offered to a proposal for 
having bird-study in the schools is that the 
course is already crowded and no room remains 
for a new study. The objection would be 
rational if it were proposed to introduce a 
new study. Birds cannot be studied from 
books and very few schools have access to 
mounted specimens. Excursions, observations 
on the road to and from school, and in coun- 
try schools, even at recess and during school 
hours, will furnish subjects for conversation 
lessons and also much needed material for 
language and composition work. One school 
I know of organized itself into a club for the 
study of birds. The children met at four 
o’clock twice a week and compared notes for 
about twenty minutes. This did not detract 
from school work, but on the other hand in- 
creased the interest in the regular studies. - 

Bird-study should be begun as soon as the 
child begins to attend school. The seeming 
interest of the little tots in their reading and 
number lessons pales before the glow of won- 
der and enthusiasm as they tell of finding a 
bird’s nest while on the way to school or hear 
the story of the birds from their teacher. Let 
a teacher mention finding a sparrow’s nest 
and the school turns into an experience meet- 
ing; each little one having a story of his own 
to tell. Inthe country school this is especial- 
ly true, as the pupils have a better chance to 
observe birds than the children of the cities. 
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I have had to work out my own plan of bird. 
study in the schools, as | have never chanced 
to get another’s plan. I have had some gue. 
cesses and some that were not successes, but 
from these experiences | have formed a plan 
that | believe overcomes most of the difficyl. 
ties. 

In primary grades social talks with the pu- 
pils is the best method. Let the pupils talk 
as much as possible. Take a single bird for 
a lesson and show a picture. By a judicious 
use of questions and statements bring out the 
distinguishing features of the bird you are 
studying. I have no patience with the teach- 
er who asks such questions as: How many feet 
has a bird? What is its body covered with? 
How many eyes has a bird? What is a bird’s 
nest for? etc. The dull pupil does not learn 
anything and the bright boy is disgusted. The 
pupils will tell about the habits, food, nesting 
places, eggs, call, etc., of the common birds, 

If you are studying a woodpecker, call at- 
tention to the peculiarities that distinguish it 
from other birds; consider its stout, sharp 
bill, its peculiar feet, its short, stiff tail feath- 
ers, its habit of drumming, and its undulating 
flight. Tell the story of how one species of 
woodpecker got its red head and black and 
white dress, and have the pupils learn a verse 
or two from the many that are to be found in 
the readers and in teachers’ journals. Before 
the interest lags close the period, always leavy- 
ing something for the next lesson. At the 
next lesson, if during the right season, you 
will have several facts from pupils who have 
seen and observed a woodpecker during the 
interim. Never fail to treat of the good points 
of a bird and by a vote have it declared either 
a “‘good bird” worthy of protection or a “‘bad 
bird” deserving extermination. The teacher 
can mold the opinion of the school in accord- 
ance with established facts. 

In the grammar and high school grades a 
different plan works better. Here each pupil 
should have a note-book in which should be re- 
corded his own observations. These should in- 
clude the time of arrival, numbers, nesting, 
food, departure, acts of depredation, value to 
man,etc. Every note should be dated to be of 
value. In the course of a year the pupils will 
find several dead birds; these should be brought 
to school for specimens. Shooting birds for 
specimens should not be tolerated. Last year 
we had twenty-two birds brought to school for 
study. Among those brought alive were the 
barn owl, coot, horned grebe, meadow-lark, 
barred owl, and flicker. Several different 
kinds of ducks were brought and a number of 
dead birds, among them a black-headed gros 
beak, golden-crowned warbler, Bohemian wat- 
wing, downy woodpecker, and bittern. I mer 
tion these to show the actual possibilities in 
this line. 

At the end of the year a list is made from 
the notes of all of the pupils, but each marks 
his own. One pupil will see the northem 
shrike and mark it “‘seen,”’ while another cat 
only mark it “‘reported.’’ No bird is put on 
the list without the approval of the teacher. 
Last year we had seventy-three birds on our 
list, and I can answer for every one of them. 

Now I believe this to be true bird-study, and 
its utility and common sense are its defense. 
Only fifteen minutes twice a week was needed 
to keep the notes, and the time was not mis 
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ed. An interest was aroused and the diver- 
sion from regular school work was pleasing. 
Many pupils reported an added pleasure in 
verifying their notes and observations during 
the summer vacation, and all voted for a con- 
tinuation of the study during the present 
school year. 

| have never taught a school where I did not 
have bird study, and I have never heard an 
objection. It is not a good plan to announce 
the first day of school that you intend to in- 
troduce bird-study. Such a course will arouse 
astorm of opposition. Start it very gradu- 
ally after you have the school well under con- 
trol and no one will suspect an innovation un- 
til you have the pupils converted and the pa- 
trons realize the value in the added interest of 
the children in their school work. And remem- 
ber that bird protection should be the keynote. 

The state laws protecting game and- song 
birds should be discussed and better ones pro- 
posed. Spring shooting of migrants should 
be discouraged. Superstitions about birds 
should be exposed. Errors in popular ideas 
should be corrected. Prejudices should be 
overcome, but truth must prevail. A love of 
the birds must not blind one to the fact that 
some are destructive to the agricultural and 
horticultural interests of the state. A healthy 
sentiment in the school-room in favor of the 
birds will down the boy who shoots meadow- 
larks ‘‘just for fun,’’ and he will be an out- 
cast until he reforms. 

l urge every member of the Audubon socie- 
ties to think upon this matter and do some- 
thing to encourage the study of birds in the 
schools. This is one of the objects for which 
the societies are founded, and yet I fear little 
has been done for the children of our public 
schools. Every year hundreds of boys and 
girls finish their studies and leave school, yet 
they know nothing of the value of birds. In 
their strivings to become real men and women 
they imitate the vices as well as the virtues 
of their elders and join the ranks of bird de- 
stroyers, the men for sport and pleasure, the 
women for decoration. As students of bird 
life and champions of bird protection our duty 
is plain. The school is the field and we are 
responsible for the harvest. What shall it be? 





Helping People. 

Twenty years ago a discouraged young doc- 
tor in one of our large cities was visited by 
his old father, who came up from a rural dis- 
trict to look after his boy. 

‘Well, son,’’ he said, “‘how are you getting 
along? ’’ 

“I'm not getting along at all,” was the dis- 
heartening answer. ‘‘l’m not doing a thing.” 

The old man’s countenance fell, but he 
spoke of courage and patience and persever- 
ance. Later in the day he went with his son 
to the ‘‘Free Dispensary,’’ where the young 
doctor had an unsalaried position, and where 
he spent an hour or more every day. 

_ The father sat by, a silent, but intensely 
Interested spectator, while twenty-five poor 
unfortunates received help. The doctor for- 
got his visitor, while he bent his skilled ener- 
gies to this task; but hardly had the door 


closed on the last patient when the old man | 


burst forth: 


“I thought you told me you were not doing | 
anything! Why, if I had helped twenty-five ' 
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people in a month as much as you have in one 
morning, I would thank God that my life count- 
ed for something.’’ 

** There isn’t any money in it, though,’’ ex- 
plained the son, somewhat abashed. 

‘*Money!’’ the old man shouted, still scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Money! What is money in compari- 
son with being of use to your fellow men? 
Never mind about your money; go right along 
at this work every day. I'll go back to the 
farm and gladly earn money enough to sup- 
port you as long as I| live—yes, and sleep 
sound every night with the thought that [ 
have helped you to help your fellow men.’’— 
Unknown. 
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PERSONAL RELIGION AND EXTERNAL ACTIVI- 
TIES. —Has not the world within the last thirty 
years learned from the church that man’s per- 
sonal piety is a matter of small consequence 
alongside of his external benevolent activities? 
Has not the church come to teach, consciously 
or unconsciously, that external activities, out- 
ward benevolence, are not merely the fruit— 
for that they are—of Christian life, but the 
Christian life itself?—that doing these things 
is the all-sufficient living before God? Is not 
the judgment of the world expressed in the 
words of indifferent contempt for a man who 
is trying to save his own soul? 

The remedy for present conditions is the 
restoration of personal religion, the direct re- 
lation of the individual soul to God, to that 
primary place in the Christian economy which 
it has momentarily lost, and to relegate to their 
subordinate consideration all those external 
works which have usurped its place. 

Personal religion is but the co-operation of 
man’s will with the power of Jesus Christ that 
man’s soul, man’s whole being, may be saved, 
not for his own profit chiefly, but that he may 
lay it, thus redeemed, thus exalted, at the 
feet of Him who loved him and gave himself 
for him. 

As believers in Christ we can see no secur- 
ity for the civilization which has grown up 
around the faith in Him and has prospered no- 
where else and under no other conditions, if 
that faith ceases to spread. 

Capt. A. T. MAHAN. 


“And, behold the veil of the temple was rent in twain, 
from the top to the bottom; and the earth did quake, 
and the rocks rent.” Matt. xxvii: 51. 

In Fleming’s ‘‘Christology,’’ it is stated 
that an unbeliever visiting the sacred places 
of Palestine was shown the clefts of Mount 
Calvary. Examining them narrowly and criti- 
cally, he turned in amazement to his fellow 
travellers, and said, *‘l have long been a stu- 
dent of nature; and | am sure that the rents 
and clefts in this rock were never done by 
nature, or an ordinary earthquake. By such 
a concussion, the rock must have split accord- 
ing to its veins, and where it was weakest in 
the adhesion of parts; for this,’’ he said, “‘I 
have observed to have been done in other rocks 
when separated or broken after an earthquake; 
and reason tells me it must always be so. But 
it is quite otherwise here; for the rocks are 
split athwart and across the veins in a strange 
and preternatural manner; and therefore,’’ 
said he, “I thank God that I came hither to 
see the standing monument of miraculous 
power by which God gives evidence to this day 
of the Divinity of Uhrist.’’—Fuaith and Works. 





AT THE FOUNTAIN. 
I rest me at the fountain near the hill, 
I trace the pathway rising higher still, 
What kindly hand was this that turned the stream 
Of lonely life, that had not yet a gleam 
Of hope, or gladness, love or joy or fear ? 
I could not say as yet, “the Lord is here.” 
But now I hide me in the rocky dell, 
And dip communion cup in holy well. 


My passion now is for the Lord most dear, 
That He would bless me with his secret cheer; 
Come near, come nearer, nearer still ! 

I am so well when Thou my heart dost fill. 

On Thee I rest, with Thee I journey on, 

With thee I labor, till the work is done, 

My strength and stay, the savor of Thy name, 
Shall bring vast increase to thy deathless fame. 


H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


The Confessors of Peace from the Second Century 
to the Era of Mahomet. 
VII. 

Here it will be worth while to pause and to 
put forth a few interrogatories, seeing that 
the value of any investigation of the sort now 
undertaken, is by no means so much in its his- 
toric interest, as in its practical, present-day 
application. How is it, for instance, through- 
out Christendom, to-day—do its great cities 
possess the theatre, amphitheatre, circus, 
which, in their attractiveness, may be spoken 
of like those of pagan Rome, as ever-popular, 
fascinating, deadly? 

Taking the first of these, the theatre, does 
not every one know that the scenes and per- 
sonations of vice presented upon the boards 
of almost every modern play-house, are of a 
sort so utterly debasing that it has been well 
said by attenders themselves, that it is not 
safe to take a refined lady to witness a stage 
performance, unless her intending male com- 
panion has first seen it and is assured that it 
is passably decent? But alas, if not so for 
the woman, is it any better for the man? In 
the Scripture code of moral obligation, wheth- 
er male or whether female, there is no differ- 
ence. Do we not know that a very large pro- 
portion of the spectators in these demoraliz- 
ing places claim to be church members, *‘com- 
municants?” Is it not likewise a fact, that 
of the thousands of newspapers, issued daily 
throughout the land (speaking only of our own 
country) and coming freely into its homes, 
scarcely one in one hundred will be found that 
does not print the advertisements of— the invi- 
tations to—these perilous resorts? Is it not 
evident to every observer that our art and our 
literature are tainted, often noisomely pol- 
luted, by things written and pictured that 
emanate from the theatre? Applying the 
words of Friedlander—‘‘It is the fruitful cen- 
tre of every sort of sin.”’ 

Again, as to the circus,—we do not have, 
it is true, the chariot races, but we have the 
race-course, and we have the pool-rooms for 
betting upon the races in every city, to which 
thousands flock, gamble away their money, 
wreck their fortunes and ruin their families. 

Then, as to the amphitheatres, — the law says 
we may not have the bull-fights, as they have 
them in some other lands, and we may not have 
the gladiators with swords or other deadly wea- 
pons, but there is the coarse, brutal (now and 
then fatal) fisticuff fighting between man and 
man, and the foot-ball contests carried on with 
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every accompaniment of fierce rivalry, where- | 


at scores of the contestants are killed or ser- 

iously wounded every year.“ We have no im- 

posing Coliseum, as at Rome, where upwards 

of four-score thousands of spectators can at 

one time view the combat in the arena, but we 

have, nevertheless, our “up-to-date” dailies, 

which give the particulars of the combat down 

to the slightest detail, the pictures of the 

bruisers, pitted against each other, and all the 

slang and scandal in connection therewith, and 

all this appearing (practically) before an audi- | 
ence, in asingle day, that shall be a hundred | 
times as great in numbers as could have possibly | 
crowded into the Coliseum. And then, further, 
when we consider that such baneful matter as 
this is served up, with special zest, on the day 
commonly set apart throughout Christendom, 
for needed rest from business employment and 
for religious observance, it is apparent that 
there still lingers with us altogether too much 
of the spirit of heathen Rome, and (modified 
according to the times) we, to our shame, “‘do 
as the Romans do.” Hence, it is worth while, 

at any rate, seriously to ask, whether this 
education of which so large a proportion of 
our population partake, is Christian or wheth- 
er it is Roman? whether it will graduate the 
confessor of peace, who, because he is a Christ- 
ian, feels that he is forbidden to fight, or 
whether it will not continue the class of those 
who must have ‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth,’’ and who utterly fail to appre- 
hend the non-resistant teachings of Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount? 

The Council held at Arles, in Gaul, under 
Constantine (A. D. 314) condemned soldiers, 
who, through religious motives, forsook their 
colors. In this judgment, Augustine, who 
flourished in the latter part of the same cen- 
tury, united. The emblazoned cross upon a 
banner had now become, in lieu of the eagle, 
the conquering standard of Constantine, adopt- 
ed, it was claimed, in obedience to a vision 
from heaven. When about to commence a 
campaign against Persia, he prepared, it is 
stated, a tent of embroidered linen, formed on 
the model of a church building and to be borne 
before him, as he had read that the children 
of Israel did in their marches in the desert. 
A band of priests and deacons were to accom- 
pany the tent, and officiate according to the 
rules of the Church. So also, thereafter, each 
legion had its own church tent, with its at- 
tendant servitors. It is evident that the Old 
Testament conquests of arms were easily adopt- 
ed by the Roman head of the State and the 
Church as his model of the holy warfare. And 
here it will be apposite to quote a remark of 
Pressensé upon high assumptions of this char- 
acter: 








*Prof. Edwin G. Dexter, of the University of Illinois, 
in the course of an exhaustive article on college foot-ball 
accidents, contributed to the Educational Review, found 
as the result of inquiries sent out to a large number of 
colleges, that in the year 1902 there had been one hun- 
dred and forty-three cases of serious injuries—being 
nearly double those of the previous year. This indicates 
an increase in the brutality with which the game has 
been played. The killed and the injured outnumbered the 
killed and seriously injured in prize fighting. Facts such 


as these have led many educators and concerned obser- 
vers seriously to consider whether (1st) foot-ball ought 
not to be given up, and (2nd) whether the intense rival- 
ries engendered by intercollegiate games are such as 
ought to be fostered. 
fruit.” 


Surely, “the tree is known by its 





‘vine institution. 


“‘A State religion,’’ he observes, ‘‘however 
orthodox, will be always a partial resurrection 
of the pagan idea. Ancient religions were 
maintained only by coercion, and by the sup- 
port of wealth—both forces foreign to Christi- 


anity, which conquers by none but spiritual | 
It might well blush to grasp the | 


weapons. 
sword which slays the body, since it has in its 
hand the sword which can pierce the soul. Its 


assert its dominion over the whole world. 
Protection places it in a servile position; itis 
strong in its own independence. The State is 
not at variance with the Church—as the flesh 
with the spirit, the old man with the new. 
The State, no less than the Church is of Di- 
The Church is. called to act 
upon it, but only by way of influence, and the 
more the two spheres are kept distinct, the 
greater and more penetrating is that influ- 
ence.’” 

Before his semi-acceptance of Christianity, 
Constantine had sanctioned the sending of crim- 
inals to the amphitheatre. He had caused a 
great multitude of persons to be expased to 
wild beasts, so that the people were fairly 
satiated with the sight of blood. Now the 
humanizing effect of Christianity on legisla- 
tion became evident in a law of Constantine 
(A. D. 325) which declares—‘“‘Bloody spec- 
tacles, in our present state of civil tranquil- 
ity and peace, do not please us; wherefore, we 
order that all gladiators be prohibited from 
carrying on their profession.’’ It was hence 
no more the custom, as it had theretofore 
been, for the emperors or their principal gen- 
erals to give gladiatorial shows before going 
to war. 

It had been the habit of the early Christ- 
ians, taught by the Apostles (Matt. xviii, 15- 
17; I Cor. vi, 4-7) to decide their disputes by 
arbiters chosen among themselves. This prin- 
ciple was engrafted into the new legislation, 
when the emperor conferred upon the arch- 
bishops the legal right to protect the weak 
and become arbiters in civil cases,—a_ prac- 
tice, says C. L. Brace, which was the begin- 
ning of the system of arbitration, the Aus- 
trage, which in the Middle Ages became so 
important an influence in rescuing society in 
Germany from private war and anarchy.* 

On the other hand, it will be seen, that this 
concession whereby litigants were permitted 
to carry their suits before the ecclesiastical 
powers rather than the civil courts—the for- 
mer having authority to have their decisions 
enforced by all governors and military—was 
a combination of State and Church likely to 
lead to disastrous consequences. Other mis- 
chievous tokens of the Emperor’s newly-di- 
rected zeal, were the endowment of churches 
with revenues derived from the confiscation of 
heathen temples, and from the common funds 
of the cities, together with a system of tithes 
and exemptions for the benefit of church and 
clergy. 





*The comparatively slow progress made by this be- 
neficent principle for the reconciliation of conflicting 
interests, is seen in the case of the recent coal miners’ 
strike in Pennsylvania (1902), when, after five months of 
anarchy affecting several counties, and involving the sac- 
rifice of a number of lives, the wounding of many per- 
sons, and the loss of many millions of dollars in wages 
and traffic earnings, the dispute was finally referred to a 
commission to arbitrate the claims of the contending 
parties. 
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|note of judgment. 


Early was Constantine plunged into conflicts 
upon questions of ecclesiastical variances and 
heresies, which appear to have kept him ag 
busily and aggressively engaged as had his 
wars with the various competitors for the 
crown. During the Decian persecution of the 
preceding century, there had arisen the sect 
of Novatians (so called after their founder), 


‘which had extended itself throughout the em- 
kingdom is not of this world, therefore it can | 


pire. Likewise were they named Cathari, or 
Puritans. Although classed as schismaties, 


among these are we to look, through several 
centuries, for the confessors of the testimony 
of peace, rather than among those who were 
bound more nearly to the religion of the State, 

Allied to these in the demand for a return 
to the simplicity of the earlier Christian prac- 
tice, were the Donatists, whose rise occurred 
during the Diocletian persecution. Appeal- 
ing for a hearing of their grievances to Con- 
stantine, their case was referred successively 
to the councils at Rome and Arles (313-314), 
but, not being decided in their favor, and the 
Emperor being irritated at what he was pleased 
to consider their obstinacy, decrees were au- 
thorized depriving the ‘‘schismatics ’’ of their 
church properties and exiling their bishops. 
The authority of the Emperor being defied, an 
armed force was sent to reduce them to sub- 
mission, the “Catholic” or State party being 
only too ready to assist in this crusade. 

Says the Early Church History of Backhouse 
and Tylor: “‘A sanguinary contest ensued; and 
now for the first time the world beheld the 
followers of the Prince of Peace engaged in 
the slaughtering of one another. The Im- 
perial attempt at coercion stirred to its depth 
the fanaticism of this hot-blooded province 
[Numidia, with its chief city of Carthage.] 
Bands of furious desperadoes, known under 
the name of Circumcelliones, who held their 
own lives cheap, and deemed no death too cruel 
for those who differed from them, swept over 
the country, carrying fire, torture and slaugh- 
ter wherever they came.* Their war cry was 
Deo laudes (Praises to God), and because Christ 
had forbidden the use of the sword to Peter, 
they took for their weapon a huge and massive 
club, which they named The Israelite. The 
Catholics, according to their own admission, 
were not far behind them in violence; they ap- 
pealed to the Old Testament to justify, by the 
examples of Moses, Phineas and Elijah, the 
Christian duty of slaying by thousands the 
renegades or unbelievers.’’ ‘“‘It must be ac- 
knowledged,’’ is the just comment of the 
above narrators, “‘that the first fruits of the 
alliance between the Church and the State were 


bitter enough.”’ 
(To be continued. ) 
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REALITY.— The decay of the sense of reality 
is caused by the loss in our moral sense of the 
Our convictions do not 
start from a sense that we are convicted. We 
want to be convinced by evidence where we 
should be convicted by the Spirit. This isan 
element that has dropped out from view of 
the cross, and therefore out of much Christian 
life.—Forsythe. 


*Farther along in our narrative, if it be sufficiently ex- 
tended, we will find that the Camisards, of Southera 
France, some of whom were non-resistants, were largely 
carried away by this fanatical spirit in their resistance 
of persecution. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
SILENCE. 


“He questioned him with many words, but he an- 
swered him nothing” (Luke xxiii: 9). 


Unuttered thought claims kindred with the light, 

The tongue that shapes no words has touched the 
soil, 

And silent unseen hands reach out to turn, 

The dismal current of a vain request. 


WOMEN AND THE AMERICAN HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

To the Editor of the [London] Friend :—1 noticed 
a note in this week’s Friend about Esther Fowler 
and her concern for service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington, and as a woman has 
previously spoken in the Capitol, I thought it might 
be interesting to thy readers if I sent thee the ex- 
tract from her Life which tells of her mission to 
the then President. 

Dorothy Ripley, though not a member of our 
Society, attended meetings, and frequently applied 
for membership ; but the Whitby Friends of those 
days would have none of her. She was a remarka- 
ble woman, as her six missionary journeys to the 
United States testify. Amongst other works she 
wrote the “Bank of Faith,” from which I have 
copied the enclosed extracts. Should any of thy 
readers have copies of her books published in 
Philadelphia, I should very much like to have par- 
ticulars of the same. Thine sincerely, 

JoserH T. SEWELL. 

Chubb Hill Road, Whitby, Third Mo. 20th, 1903. 

Dorothy Ripley spoke in the Capitol, Washing- 
ton, on the twelfth of First Month, 1806 (fo. 241). 
She says : “ We return thanks to God for the tran- 
quillity of soul expressed when standing in the 
presence of the President (Thomas Jefferson), Vice- 
President, Senators, Representatives, and a crowded 
audience When I sat down in the Speaker's 
noble chair methought Wisdom adorned me; but 
with awful reverence I felt God was in the midst, 
when supplicating his throne of mercy for assist- 
ing power, that He might be honored by those 
rulers of the land, who had the direction and gov- 
ernment of all the United States of America, at 
this period, when they were convened together for 
the purpose [fo. 246]. After the meeting 
was finished I arose and rendered that respect due 
to the assembly, whom I reverenced as the higher 
powers ordained of God to govern the affairs of 



























The glancing eye serene, the quiet mien, 

The undimmed radiance of his conscious sway, 
Blanched the rude wish of vulgar pomp and pride, 
And bought the blush of impotence in power. 


H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 
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3 Self-Control. 


“Don’t, Tommy, don’t do that,’’ said a moth- 
er. ‘You know it makes my head ache.” 

‘Does it make your head ache, mother?”’ 
asked the child seriously, and with a pitying 
tone in his voice, came creeping up to his 
mother’s side, and looking at her as if in 
doubt whether he would be repulsed or not. 
‘Sometimes it does, my son,” replied his 
mother kindly, “‘and it is always unpleasant. 
Won’t you try to play without making so much 
noise? ”’ 

“Yes, mother, I'll try,’’ answered the little 
fellow cheerfully, “‘but I forget sometime.”’ 
He looked earnestly at his mother, as if some- 
thing more was in his thoughts. 

“Well, dear, what else? ’’ she said encour- 
agingly. 

“When I forget you’ll tell me, won’t you?” 

“Yes, love.’’ 

“And then I'll stop. But don’t scold me, 






















mother, for then I can’t stop.”’ 


The mother’s heart was touched. She caught 


her breath and bent her head down, to conceal 
its expression, until it rested on the silken 
hair of her child. “‘Be a good boy, Tommy, 
and mother will never scold you any more,’’ 
she murmured gently in his ears. 

His arm stole upwards, and as they were 
twined closely about her neck, he pressed his 
lips tightly against her cheek, thus sealing his 
part of the contract with a kiss. 

How sweet to a mother’s taste were these 
first fruits of a self-control! In the effort to 
govern herself, what a power had she acquir- 
ed! Only first fruits were these. In all her 
after days did that mother strive with herself 
ere she entered into a contest with the in- 
herited evils of her children. And just so far 
as she was able to overcome evil in herself, 
did she overcome evil in them. Often, very 
often, did she fall back into the old state, and 
often, very often, was self-resistance only a 
slight effort, but the feeble influence for good 
that flowed from her words or actions when 
this was so, warned her of error and prompted 
amore vigorous self-control. Need it be said 
that she had an abundant reward? Words 
spoken in anger are sure to bring regret.— 
Common People. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 


Visitors attending Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
from other Yearly Meetings have been John S. and 
Esther H. Fowler, from Ohio; Caroline Hadley, 
from Wilmington Yearly Meeting, Ohio; Henry T. 
Outland and Abram Fisher, from North Carolina; 
Sarah Halleck, from Indiana; John Henry Cross- 
man, from Lynn, Mass.; Lester and Ida R. Cham- 
hess, from Iowa; Jacob Maule, Charles and Rachel 
E. Cope, and Martha N. French, from Ohio. 








men” (fo. 247). 


for sale at the quay side, and saying to him, “ Be- 
lieve the Scriptures [Isa. xxiv.] thou that seest it 
fulfilled, and remember, those brought hither will 
at length possess this land which will be experi- 
enced to the sorrow of many ” (fo. 281). 





‘Notes from Others. 


The popular haste to leave the place of worship 


to be in time for dinner is disgusting and sac- 
rilegious. We must teach the people better things, 
and not ourselves drift along with them.— Episcopal 
Reeorder. 

A lady said to me, some days ago, “I believe a 
clergyman should be well groomed.” Most ladies 
think so. I agree with them. A clergyman should 
be well groomed. His life and character should 
be well groomed — spotless; his heart—pure; and 
his clothes — clean. — W. R. Collins. 


The $2,500,000 trust established by George Pea- 
body, the American banker living in London, for 
the purpose of securing sanitary lodgings for the 
London working classes has increased to nearly 
$7,000,000. The trust provides 5378 separate 
dwellings with 11,918 rooms for a population of 
19,033. 

Committees charged with the selection of books 
for municipal libraries, cannot be too careful in 
their choice. Literary style and vigor are dearly 
bought if they be obtained at the expense of de- 
cency in the community, and this class of transla- 
tions needs to be especially watched, as some of 
these books—and the fact is greatly to be re- 
gretted—are issued by reputable publishing houses 





One hundred and seventy-five young men who 















She had evidently been testifying 
against slavery, and in Charleston, a few months 
later, we read of her speaking to the captain of a 
slave ship, who was exposing “his Ethiopians” 
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were among the Boer prisoners at St. Helena and 
| other places have returned to South Africa to be- 
come missionaries. They are mostly under twenty- 
| five years of age and have been placed where they 
can continue their education and receive the neces- 
sary training. The various Dutch churches of 
South Africa have undertaken their support. 

If Congregationalists, United Brethren, Metho- 
dist Protestants and the small body known as 
the Christian Connection come together into or- 
ganic union, the effect will be, so it is held in all 
directions, very telling in favor of union or other 
religious bodies. Delegates representing the de- 
nominations named are to meet in Pittsburg on 
Fourth Month 22nd, to see what can be done toward 
such union. 


Bishop Schereschewsky of Pekin has finished his 
translation of the entire Bible into Chinese. The 
work has been done under the greatest difficulties, 
as the bishop had the partial use of one hand only 
with which to operate the typewriter and spell 
out the Romanized Chinese sounds. 





A well-informed magazine in an editorial on 
“Church Decadence,” declares that there is no 
such thing, but that “the Church in this country 
and throughout the world was never so strong 
and never so active and useful as it is to-day.” 

Resolution passed by the Wagon-Drivers’ Union, 
Fourth Month 9th, 1903: “ Whereas, the delivery 
of milk on Sunday compels hundreds of men to 
work on that day, and as a result deprive them of 
their weekly rest day and their privilege to attend 
upon Christian worship, and as we believe the peo- 
ple of our cities are interested in all men having 
these privileges. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that we, the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union earnestly request that all 
who are interested in the welfare of the milk- 
wagon drivers of the city of Philadelphia arrange 
and take milk on Saturday evening as far as pos- 
sible, and if by any reason this cannot be done, 
they arrange to have it delivered early on Sunday 
morning.” 


George B. Chapman from London brings a dole- 
ful tale of religious conditions in England. He is 
a Church of England priest of wide intelligence 
and experience, who has had ten years’ service 
among the poor of London’s East End. England, 
he thinks, is at the moment in as low spiritual 
condition as it has known of late times. The 
causes are two, in his judgment. One is an in- 
flux of pleasure from France, and the other is an 
influx of money from America. (Why does he not 
discern the effect of the late war in abjuring 
Christianity and deadening spiritual life?) Both 
are, he says, good tools in the devil’s hands. In- 
dulgences of all sorts, some never before heard 
of, obtain. The churches are making concessions, 
and also making mistakes in that they are. He 
thinks the spiritual character of the Church of 
England unimpaired, and believes the same to be 
true of the free churches. Until the present era 
of wordly prosperity ceases, or is checked, he is 
afraid to hope for better things. 





The total bftll of the nation for stimulants in 
1902 reached the enormous total of $1,369,098,276, 
an expenditure per capita of $17.33, or 4.7 cents a 
day. One-fourth of the total population are esti- 
mated to be users of alcoholic beverages, and on 
this basis the average per capita is $69.32, or 19 
cents a day. This expenditure has been on the in- 
crease for more thar. twenty years. Since 1880, it 
has increased 93 per cent., or from 10.09 gallons 
per capita to 19.48 gallons. The figures are not 
to be accounted for by the growth of the popula- 
tion alone, rapid as it is, but rather by the fact 
that the use of intoxicants is steadily increasing. 
The increase is simply enormous when compared 
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with that of coffee, which still retains first place 
as the most popular non-alcoholic beverage among 
us. Coffee has increased a little over 52 per cent., 


while tea has decreased nearly 48 per cent. These 
figures are not encouraging. They do not show 
any advance in the direction of betterment, either 
We sincerely deplore this fact. 


social or physical. 


LATIN.—Regarding the extent to which the Latin 
language still is in practical use, the New York 
Tribune says : 

Until 1848 Latin was in Hungary the language 
of the constitution, the laws and the diets. To-day 
it is still the official language of the Catholic 
Church and of some universities. In Germany, in 
England, etc , most of the programmes, announce- 
ments and diplomas of the universities are com- 
posed in Virgil’s tongue. In the domain of natural 
sciences the need of a universally understood vo- 
cabulary has led to the use of the Latin. There 
are great works on botany in Latin such as “ In- 
dex Bryologicus,” “Lichenes extra-Europzi,” etc. 
In anatomical treatises the same language is being 
used, and if “ musculus sternocleidomastoideus” is 
not altogether euphonic, it is at any rate easier un- 
derstood than its German equivalent “ Brustschlus- 
selzitzenfortsatzmuskel.” In many foreign univer- 
sities Latin orations are delivered on public occa- 
sions ; in Amsterdam there is annually a distribu- 
tion of prizes to the author of the best Latin poem. 
In Germany the various associations of students 
bear Latin names, and some of their most favorite 
songs (“‘ Gaudeamus igitur, etc.) are in the language 
of Horace. Nay, some time ago, the proprietor of 
a beer garden in Berlin had distributed in the 
streets his prospectus in Latin. 

We add that there exists alsoa Latin press; among 
the periodicals published the most noteworthy are: 
“The Phoenix Nuntus,” of Oxford; “The Vox Ur- 
bis” of Rome, and “ The Preco Latimus,” of Phila- 
delphia. 

ism cali iinet 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES—A commission of British workingmen, 
who have recently been in this country studying the con- 
ditions of labor here, have made a report in which they 
say that the American workman has a far better educa- 
tion, “is infinitely better paid, housed, fed and clothed, 
and, moreover, much more sober,” and add, “If we are 
to hold our own in the commerce of the world, the old 
methods must be dropped and the old machinery aban- 
doned.” One of the commissioner’s reports concludes 
with a severe criticism of the social and moral life in 
America, where “ gambling and pleasure seeking appear 
to be characteristics. The disregard for human life, the 
corruption in politics and other immoralities tend to the 
moral and physical deterioration of the people, and must 
be arrested if disaster is to be avoided.” Summing up 
the reports of the delegates, the conclusion seems to be 
that while keenly conscious of American competition, it 
does not mean a hopeless position for Great Britain, for 
the report says: “ The workmen who have built up Ameri- 
can industries are largely Britishers. Most of the inven- 
tions in American workshops come from men hailing from 
the old country. Let us adopt modern methods and Eng- 
land will hold her own in the commercial rivalry of the 
world.” 

The number of negroes appointed by President McKin- 
ley to office was fifty-two. The entire number appointed 
by President Roosevelt is fifteen, and of these several 
are reappointments. The latter has made no changes in 
the Consular service among the negro incumbents, and 
all of these officers appointed by McKinley continue in 
office. 

An act to provide coined money for the Philippine Is- 
lands was passed by the late Congress; 2,500,000 pesos, 
a silver coin equal in value to the silver dollar, have 
lately been coined in the Philadelphia Mint, in the short 
space of twenty-five working days, together with a large 
number of bronze and nickel pieces. 

The steamship Minnesota, the largest vessel ever built 
in this country and the greatest cargo carrier in the 
world, was launched on the 16th inst. at the yards of the 
Eastern Shipbuilding Company at Groton, Conn. The 
Minnesota will carry 172 first cabin passengers, 110 sec- 
ond cabin, 68 third cabin and 2424 steerage passengers, 
in addition to a crew of 250. Its speed is 14 knots. In 
completeness of electric service, of cold storage and re- 
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frigerator plant, of laundry service, ventilation plant and 
life saving appliances, the Minnesota and Dakota are the 
most modern and up-to-date vessels that have been de- 
signed. It is intended for use in the Pacific Ocean by 
the Great Northern Steamship Company. 

A annual meeting of the Academy of Political and So- 


cial Sciences has lately been held in this city, in which | 


the general subject under discussion at all the sessions 
was the relations and common interests of the United 
States of America and Latin-America. Among the ben- 
eficial results of this series of conferences, it is claimed, 
are the sentiment of mutual respect and consideration 
promoted by them among the nations interested, the im- 
pulse given to material improvements, the encouragement 
of closer commercial intercourse and the furtherance of 
international arbitration. 

Preparations are now being made by the United States 
Fish Commission at Bryant Point, on the Potomac, to 
supply various neighborhoods with young shad, and it is 
stated that between now and the middle of the Fifth 
Month, when the season closes, many millions of young 
shad will be hatched at the station and will be shipped 
all over the country to stock streams where the condi- 
tions are favorable for the growth of the fish. 

Considerable damage has been done in parts of the 
Eastern and Middle States by violent rain storms on the 
13th and 14th insts., accompanied by high winds. The 
floods in several rivers have caused much damage The 
waters of the Mississippi have lately considerably sub- 
sided, and the breaks in the levees along its course in 
many places are being closed. 

The lynching of a negro murderer at Joplin, Mo., on 
the 15th inst., was accomplished notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the authorities to prevent it, after which another 
mob of several hundred enraged white citizens went 
through the negro section, burning houses, stoning ne- 
groes and firing many shots. All attempts to stop the 
mob’s fury were futile. 

The number of cases of rabies in Chicago has reached 
such dangerous proportions that the education of police- 
men in regard to it is urged as necessary. It is proposed 
that lectures on the disease be given, that every patrol- 
man may know rabies when he sees it and destroy rabid 
dogs as soon as the first symptoms of madness be shown. 

Imports inte the United States during the year just 
ended aggregated $1,001,000,000 in value, and exports 
to foreign countries were $1,414,000,000. 

It is estimated that there are more than 2000 automo- 
biles in New Jersey alone, where a license costing $1 
each is required by law. 

There were 530 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 30 more than the pre- 
vious week and 67 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 284 were males and 246 fe- 
males: 67 died of consumption of the lungs; 76 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 8 
of diphtheria; 17 of cancer; 15 of apoplexy ; 26 of 
typhoid fever; 4 of scarlet fever, and 1 of small pox. 

ForEIGN.—A National Irish‘Convention has lately been 
held in Dublin to consider the offers made by the British 
Government in the land bill lately introduced by Secretary 
Wyndham—John Redmond, one of the Irish leaders has 
stated that “The convention was the most important 
Nationalist assembly held in Ireland during the last hun- 
dred years. If its recommendations be substantially 
carried out by the Government, the land question will be 
settled, and the whole future of Ireland will be full of 
hope. The convention’s recommendation will be sup- 
ported by the members of the land conference, and they 
will be presented to the Government as the demands of 
both landlords and tenants. I have the strongest pos- 
sible hope that the Government will have the wisdom to 
accept them, If all goes well, the result will be the ab- 
solute end of the land war in Ireland, the union of all 
classes and creeds in this country, with the inevitable re- 
sult of the concession, almost immediately, certainly 
within the lifetime of the present generation, of a sys- 
tem of national self-government.” 

An attempt to re-organize the “ Boxer” movement ina 
district in China about 100 miles west of Pekin has lately 
been suppressed by the native authorities with great se- 
verity. 

Statistics of the movement among Roman Catholics in 
Austria entitled the Away from Rome movement show 
that in 1902 there were at least 184 places in Bohemia and 
Styria where religious instruction was regularly given 
by ministers or others connected with this movement, 
which has for one of its objects the throwing off of the 
yoke of Rome. 

A congress of Latin peoples met in Rome on the 15th 
instant. The delegates are said to represent the peoples 
of France, Italy, Spain and Portugal, the various Balkan 
States and the whole of Central and South America. 
aggregating 165,000,000 souls. 
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Nasi, Minister of Public Instruction, delivered a speech 
designed to show that the congress was not intended ag 
a threat to other races, and that its object was mere} 
to “defend the Latin world against the advance of other 
peoples wishing to conquer the globe.” 

President Loubet of France has been welcomed in Al. 
giers, and his visit appears to have strengthened the 
feelings of friendship between Algeria and France. 

The International Anti-Alcohol Congress has lately 
held its biennial meetings in Bremen, attended by 1400 
delegates from fifteen different nations. There was g 
strong and general endorsement of the position of the 
total abstainers, and of the teaching of temperance to 
school children as is done in this country. 

Explorations in Peru by Dr. Uhle of the University of 
California it is said have led to the belief that a cultured 
race existed in that country many hundred years pre. 
viously to the Incas, whose reign was ended by the cos 
quest of that country by the Spaniards. The civilization 
of this early race appears to have exceeded that of the 
Incas. 

Several hundred-weights of cotton grown in the Kilwa 
district of German East-Africa have just been tested and 
are reported to have resulted in showing that this cotton 
is nearly as good in staple, color, etc., as the highly 
valued Egyptian product, from seeds of which it was 
grown. 

A despatch from Berlin of the 16th says; Unusual 
wintry weather prevails in Northern and Centra! Ger. 
many, particularly in the Hartz Mountains. The weather 
station in the Upper Hartz reported yesterday a frightful 
snowstorm and a temperature of twenty-five degrees 
Fahr. The mails have been carried on sleighs, and letter- 
carriers, gendarmes and wood cutters are only able to 
move on snow shoes. The snow in some places is from 
three to four feet deep. The storm continues with in- 
creasing violence. 

In discussing a new German industry, Consul General 
Richard Guenther, writing from Frankfort, says the 
manufacture of quartz glass is rapidly developing in that 
country. He adds: “ Quartz glass consists essentially of 
melted quartz, which is made into tubes and other arti- 
cles. It is perfectly translucent. The manufacture of 
quartz glass is yet in its infancy. Everybody who knows 
the properties of quartz glass admits that it will soon 
replace ordinary glass for many uses.” 
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NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester. 
Phone 114x. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Ws. F. WickeRSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and con- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded w 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Diep, at his home in North Dartmouth, Mass., on the 
twenty-seventh of Eleventh Month, 1902, Jesse TUCKER, 
aged eighty-five years and seven months. He was 4 
dearly beloved member and elder of Dartmouth Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, and the influence of his pure and 
beneficent life will long be felt both in the Society and 
the community in which he lived. From his youth 0 
he was a notable example of faithful and consistent 
Friendliness, but his light ever shone before men with 
such humility, that others, seeing his good works might 
glorify not him, but his Father in heaven. He was 
scrupulously honest in all his dealings with his fellow 
men, steadfast in adhering to his convictions of right,® 
tender and compassionate friend to those in need of a& 
sistance, and constant in his endeavors to prosper the 
affairs of our Society and to promote the cause of Trath 
in the land. Gifted with a remarkably sound mind and 
good memory, he was able to make use of his keen and 
discriminating knowledge of conditions and events up t 
the time of his sudden death, so that he will be greatly 
missed. But we endeavor to rejoice that after a long life 
of labor his cheerful, gentle spirit is at rest, “‘ Biess 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

WILLIAM H., PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 





